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the time Henry VIII was building his new modern
navy, the real galleon had been evolved (out of the
Italian new war- and older merchant-galleasses)
by England, France, and Scotland; but by England
best of all. In original ideas of naval architecture
England was generally behind, as she continued to be
till well within living memory. Nelson's captains
competed eagerly for the command of French prizes,
which were better built and from superior designs.
The American frigates of 1812 were incomparably
better than the corresponding classes in the British
service were; and so on in many other instances. But,
in spite of being rather slow, conservative, and rule-of-
thumb, the English were already beginning to develop
a national sea-sense far beyond that of any other
people. They could not, indeed, do otherwise and
live. Henry's policy, England's position, the dawn
of oceanic strategy, and the discovery of America,
all combined to make her navy by far the most im-
portant single factor in England's problems with the
world at large. As with the British Empire now, so
with England then: the choice lay between her being
either first or nowhere.

Henry's reasoning and his people's instinct having
led to the same resolve, everyone with any sea-sense,
especially shipwrights like Fletcher of Rye, began
working towards the best types then obtainable.
There were mistakes in plenty. The theory of naval
architecture in England was never both sound and
strong enough to get its own way against all opposition.
But with the issue of life and death always depend-
ent on sea power, and with so many men of every